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instances, undergraduates are better employed in filling their minds 
with general knowledge than in trying to phrase for the stage thoughts 
or emotions not yet mature." 

So sane a pronouncement is reassuring in this day of pretentious 
courses, and of text-books that profess to do everything, even to supply- 
ing the undergraduate with a substitute for experience of life. And, 
coming from the head of the very successful " 47 Workshop " the 
words have an authority that should carry weight. 

To have a correct conception of one's purpose is half the battle 
always. That Professor Baker knows how to carry on the task to 
a practical end, no one who is familiar with the productions of the 
"47 Workshop," can doubt. A teacher under whose direction so 
original and entertaining a farce as Free Speech — to name but one out 
of a number of real plays — was written, ought to know what it is 
good for the budding dramatist to study. 

In method of presentation, the author has not striven for new 
theory or for undue simplification of the old. He has stuck to the 
organic processes of play-writing — to the processes that the masters 
of the craft really pursue. He has formulated the problems as they 
actually present themselves to the worker. Notably he is not content 
with the mere analysis that so often seems the all in all to the pedagogic 
mind. As revealing his point of view, his chapter headings are illum- 
inating: " From Subject to Plot — Clearing the Way;" " From Subject 
through Story to Plot"; "From Subject to Plot: Proportioning the 
Material." In each, the dynamic character of the process is emphasized : 
it is made plain that the dramatist must get somewhere. This thinking 
in dramatic terms, this adapting of means to end before a line 01 
dialogue is written, is, of course, the heart of the subject. Four chapters 
are given to these organic processes, one to dialogue, and one to 
characterization. 

A book constructed on the broadest lines, which are, when all is 
said, the most practical, yet a book exceedingly clear in definition and 
exceedingly definite as to rules established by long experience, Pro- 
fessor Baker's treatise throws the burden of play-writing, at last, where 
it belongs, and where every one truly interested in the art would wish to 
have it, upon the inventiveness, the patience, and the experimental skill 
of the playwright. 

So excellent are the varied materials used by the author for illus- 
tration, so effective are often his comments in the way of arousing 
interest, that his book is well worth reading even by those who have no 
designs on the stage. 

Socialism and American Ideals. By William Starr Meyers, 
Ph. D., Professor of Politics in Princeton University. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press^ 

Is Socialism the name of a definite, hidebound system or the name 
of a tendency? As John Spargo has pointed out, the classic socialism 
has never taken any deep hold upon America. Indeed, before Marxian 
socialism got far along the road of its professed aims in any country, 
Bolshevism — the rule of the under-dog — raised its head. What we 
have to deal with in America seems to be not so much socialism as a 
socialistic tendency that seems to threaten a gradual undermining of 
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democracy. A certain body of socialists have already realized that 
the old dogmas — ^including that of the inevitable class war — ^will not 
easily take root in America. They are abandoning doctrinaire principles 
and aiming at measures. Here the danger, if danger it is, would seem 
to lie. 

Against the simple socialistic argument. Professor Meyers brings 
the old convincing refutations very effectively. But one could wish 
that in putting the case vigorously for unalloyed Americanism he had 
been able, even in a very brief and essentially popular treatise, to devote 
more attention to the subtler phases of the question. To say that " noth- 
ing could be more inconsistent with a sound democracy than the dis- 
tribution of the material results of productive activity applied to the 
resources of nature regardless of the merits or just claims of those 
engaged in the work," is to state a self-evident truth. But is it just 
this that socialists — ^most socialists — really intend? If so, it is difficult 
to pin them down to the admission, and the pinning down is what 
most needs to be done in order to counteract socialistic influence. Again, 
it seems almost a waste of time to prove that socialism is not, as some 
of its defenders assert it to be, a doctrine taught in the Bible. Obvi- 
ously it is not. But no less obviously, socialism would be Christian 
enough if it would really accomplish what its advocates claim for it. 
The mere refutation of the baseless assumption does not much advance 
the argument. The only practical application of socialism to which 
Professor Meyers devotes much space is government ownership of 
railroads, and this he treats rather summarily, conveying perhaps too 
much the impression that this complicated question may be decided on 
very few and simple grounds. 

Professor Meyers' treatise is good polemically, and it has essential 
truths to support it; but query — does it quite hit the mark? Has not 
the author perhaps slightly underrated the enemy ? 



